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DAYS WITH LONGFELLOW. 



In the summer of 1832, as I was discussing my plans for a 
trip to Europe in the autumn of that year, and a contemplated 
residence of several years abroad, for purposes of study and 
instruction, my cousin, George "Washington Greene, of East 
Greenwich, late United States consul at Rome, spoke to me 
with enthusiasm of the genius and promise of his friend Long- 
fellow, then professor of modern languages and belles-lettres at 
Bowdoin College, Maine. Mr. Greene was himself a ripe and 
accomplished scholar, as shown by his various contributions to 
historical literature, chief of which is the life of his distinguished 
grandfather, General Nathanael Greene, Washington's " man of 
action" during our Revolutionary war. When, therefore, after 
a residence of nearly four years abroad, I was invited by my 
amiable Jewish banker, the late Adolph Zimmern, to a quiet 
conversazione at his house on a certain evening in March, 1836, 
to meet Mrs. William Cullen Bryant and her daughter, and 
others of my countrymen, I was not a little surprised to find 
there Mr. Longfellow, the hero of the pen, not the sword, of 
my cousin's worship. I referred to Greene, whose name was a 
warm introduction to him, and when we left the house, early in 
the evening, it was to adjourn to my hotel, the Badischer Hof, 
where we sat up in earnest converse until daylight. I had 
stopped for a day or two at Heidelberg to see a few old friends, 
on my way to America, after a winter spent partly in Berlin 
with Henry Wheaton, then our minister at the court of Prussia, 
and partly in Dresden with George Ticknor. I was full of 
anecdotes of the home of Hegel and of Humboldt, and of the 
little court of Saxony, where Prince John was completing his 
translation of Dante, and Baron Lindenau, though Chancellor of 
Saxony, was still intent upon his astronomical determinations of 
the vagaries of the planet Venus. Ludwig Tieck used to read to 
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us once a week the matchless translations of Shakespeare, for 
which the world is indebted to him, to August Wilhelm Schlegel, 
and — for that of one of the plays, "Romeo and Juliet" — to 
Tieck's daughter. "We also went more than once to the studio of 
Moritz Retzch, the illustrator of " Faust," a stout, rosy-cheeked, 
short, enthusiastic artist, who looked for all the world the 
Saxon opposite of Da Vinci or Raphael's classical features. 
Longfellow had led a secluded life since the death of his 
young wife, in Holland, the previous summer. My budget 
of rattling talk was, therefore, a cheering and interesting peep 
into the social world from which his mourning had so 
long excluded him; and I also had glimpses to unfold of lit- 
erary men and the artists and scientists of Paris, where I had 
spent two winters and a summer. The day following I visited 
him at his rooms, which were strewn with books, in a house in 
the main street embracing a view of the castle. He was ready 
for another of my Sinbad narratives, and in later years more 
than once recalled, with a smile, the fact of my taking off my 
coat, as his room was warmed by a German stove, to talk more 
freely in my shirt-sleeves. "With me it was a case of a love at 
first sight, which has burned with the steady light of a Jewish 
tabernacle ever since. "When, a day or two after, I started for 
the town of Treves, he drove with me as far as Mannheim, where 
I bade him farewell. Our correspondence began when an acci- 
dent detained me captive for a month at the residence of an old 
college friend in the town and fortress of Luxembourg ; but I 
never laid eyes upon him until his return to America in the sum- 
mer of 1837, when, on calling to see him at the Astor House, where 
he had arrived the night previous, I found my way to his modest 
room in the fourth story of that then palatial abode. There 
were no elevators in those days, but how joyfully would I dis- 
pense with that modern convenience to possess once more the 
light, elastic step and the buoyant hope with which I rushed to em- 
brace and welcome my friend ! His room was empty, but on the 
table were lying three or four sheets, evidently containing poetry. 
I wrote my name and a message upon a card, and remember say- 
ing to myself, as I descended the stairs: "Poor Longfellow! 
Alas, that he should have become a captive to the muse ! " I 
mention this impression to show how modestly he had abstained 
from speaking of his works, and of a future pursuit that was to 
ennoble his name and delight a million of human hearts. In our 
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conversations at Heidelberg, and on the road, I had identified 
him with the past and future professor, learned in all modern 
languages, and having hived up a rich store of literary treasure 
for the use of the pedagogue and his pupils. "We had discussed 
German poetry and philosophy, Goethe, Schiller, and Heine, and 
I remember how his eyes sparkled when I narrated my halt at 
Weimar to see the tombs of the two poets who lie side by side 
there, and to pay a visit to Mrs. Anna Jameson, who was then the 
guest, at Goethe's residence, of the great poet's daughter-in-law, 
Fran von Goethe. But never a word of his vocation passed his lips, 
and it was only when his first work, the " Psalm of Life," appeared, 
in the pages of the New York " Knickerbocker Magazine," that I 
realized how I had entertained an angel unawares. The poem 
made a great sensation in the then small circle of New York 
enthusiasts, among whom I can remember Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
"Washington Irving, Dr. Francis, the Rev. Dr. Hawkes, and 
Charles King, then editor of the New York "American," after- 
ward the genial president of Columbia College, who were 
among its most appreciative minds. I hardly need say that many 
of the matrons of our city and their young daughters committed 
the lyrical treasure to memory, and thus formed the nucleus of 
that expanding circle of English humanity to which so many 
of Longfellow's future verses became household words. Our 
correspondence, stimulated, on my part, by admiration for this 
unsuspected genius of my friend, became and continued for sev- 
eral years extremely active. Sometimes I ventured to suggest a 
German poem" as worthy of being transferred to our language, 
and, in several cases, a week or a fortnight brought me fresh 
proof of the marvelous adaptation of his mind and ear to per- 
form what I heard him call, many years after, " translation, the 
last infirmity of noble minds." I was then reading Uhland, 
and I remember my surprise and delight at his version of the 
"Luck of Bdenhall," and of the "Two Locks of Hair," the latter, 
I believe, by Gustav Pfizer. 

About this time, during the years from 1838 to 1843, 1 made 
a practice of running on to Cambridge to spend Sunday and Mon- 
day at the Craigie House, and was always entertained by some 
new tender or heroic lyric. Once I carried to him TegneVs 
" Children of the Lord's Supper," which had been given to me by 
Baron Nordin, then Swedish minister at "Washington. Familiar 
as he was with all the Scandinavian languages, he devoured this 
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poem silently, kept it, and, when I returned a fortnight after, read 
me his lovely version in the hexameter of the original. It seemed 
to have been written at one gnsh, for he took the manuscript from 
a closet, and I observed that it was written in pencil, with few, if 
any, corrections. In fact, like the occultists of the Bast, he seemed 
noiselessly to have projected his work straight from his brain 
upon the paper. He was a noiseless craftsman, and performed 
his work with a neatness and dispatch I have never seen equaled. 
He was method itself in all his arrangements, and could lay his 
hand upon the most minute note or manuscript, however long it 
had lain hidden in its repository. 

I remember once his writing to me to come on next Sunday, 
as he had something to show me and to consult me about. I 
obeyed the call with alacrity, and reached the house, as usual, in 
season for a tub before breakfast. It was his habit during the 
boiling of his coffee-kettle, to work, at a standing-desk, upon a 
translation of Dante. So soon as the kettle hissed, he folded 
his portfolio, not to resume that work until the following morning. 
In this wise, by devoting ten minutes a day, during many years, 
the lovely work grew, like a coral reef, to its completion. On the 
morning of the day in question, however, that task was relin- 
quished, and, after breakfast, he told me that he had recently 
written a poem which smiled to him, but which his habitual 
counselors and companions — who I presume were Charles Sum- 
ner, C. C. Felton, and George S. Hillard — had frowned upon as 
beneath the plane of his previous lyrical performances. He then 
proceeded to read me the " Skeleton in Armor," which so stirred 
my blood that I took the manuscript from his hands and read it 
to him, with more dramatic force than his modesty had permitted 
him to display. This may have been presumptuous on my part, 
but I remember, when I came to the crescendo, — 

"As with Ms wings aslant, 
Sails the fierce cormorant, 
Seeking some rocky haunt 
"With his prey laden ; 
So toward the open main, 
Beating to sea again 
Through the wild hurricane, 
Bore I the maiden," — 

he sprang to his feet and embraced me. The doubting 
Thomases were at a discount that morning. This poem 
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revealed to me his methods of work. After the emotions of 
mutual satisfaction had subsided, he told me that he had carried 
the scheme in his head ever since the previous summer, when, 
after having visited, with a cavalcade of my brothers and sisters, 
— among whom was the present Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, — the 
skeleton in armor, dug up at Taunton, and then visible in a 
museum at Pall River, — since burned to the ground, — he chal- 
lenged my sister, in their home gallop over the Newport beaches, 
to make a poem out of the rusty hauberk and grim bones they 
had been inspecting. "That," said he, "was nearly a year ago, 
and the poem only flashed upon me last week." It will be 
remembered that the closing scene is laid 

" In that tower 
Which to this very hour 
Is looking seaward." 

And now comes a curious illustration of the market value of 
poetry, past and present. I proposed to take the manuscript to 
New York and sell it for not less than fifty dollars. On my return 
thither my first visit was to the poet Halleck, at his desk in the 
dingy counting-house of the primeval John Jacob Astor, in 
Prince street. "We had often talked about Longfellow, and 
Halleck felt and displayed a lively appreciation of his genius, 
which he denied to the English laureate, whom we all venerate. 
The old poet was delighted with this new effusion of his younger 
lyrical brother, and knowing the value of his opinion in the eyes 
of our literati, I asked him to express his admiration in a few 
brief words at the foot of the manuscript. If I remember 
rightly, the inscription ran: "I unhesitatingly pronounce the 
above to be, in my opinion, Professor Longfellow's finest effort." 
This was duly signed, and I rushed down to Louis Caylord 
Clarke, of the "Knickerbocker Magazine," who stood aghast 
when I announced the price of this poem, he having only paid 
twenty-five dollars for its predecessors. The intrinsic beauty of 
the lyric, which by this time I had learned to read with tolerable 
effect, overcame a reluctance to which his poverty, not his will, 
consented, and I had pride and pleasure in remitting the fifty 
dollars to Cambridge that evening. 

To anticipate chronologically my narrative, I will here intro- 
duce a parallel anecdote with a far different result. Of late 
years it has been my custom to pay the dear poet we mourn an 
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annual visit about Christmas time, and when I arrived at the 
Craigie House, some eight or ten years ago, he pulled out from 
his drawer, after his first warm greeting, a new poem, as in days 
gone by, and read to me, with his musical and tender voice, the 
" Hanging of the Crane," which I remember he explained to me 
was the interpretation of the French expression, pendre la crS- 
mailUre — Anglice, the "house-warming" of a young couple. I was 
ardent in my admiration of the beautiful poem, and resolved, on 
my return to New York, to see whether I could not dispose of it, so 
as to strike a fair average between the price I should get for it 
and that obtained more than thirty years before for the " Skeleton 
in Armor." I was impelled to this by his gently confiding to me, 
as a profound secret, that he had bought, for an old school-mate 
in distress, the house in which he was born, and settled it upon 
his wife and children, and that he had been sending him, for 
years, fifty dollars on the first of each month to keep the wolf 
from his door. This was confided to me because I expressed a 
solicitude for the welfare of his beneficiary, and not with the 
faintest scintilla of consciousness of a generosity he regarded as 
a pleasing duty, that he was happy in being able to perform. 
So I returned to New York on the morrow, compelled to be in 
"Washington the next day. I addressed Mr. Robert Bonner a 
note, reminding him that I had had the pleasure of visiting his 
famous stable, with my friend Lord Rosebery, and telling him 
that I had seen, the day before, at Cambridge, an unpublished 
poem of two hundred lines, by Mr. Longfellow, which I thought 
one of the finest he had ever produced; and I inquired whether he 
would like to make a bid for it for the New York " Ledger." I 
added that I was on my way to Washington, but would be glad to 
receive his reply, making an appointment for the following 
Saturday. I also wrote to Longfellow, stating that I had opened 
negotiations with Mr. Bonner, and hoped to get a thousand dol- 
lars for the privilege of the poem appearing in the "Ledger." 
When I came back on Saturday, I found two replies to my let- 
ters. Longfellow said " that an offer of one or two thousand 
dollars might tempt him to cede the bantling to Diomed the 
Tamer of Horses, he himself reserving its copyright." Mr. Bonner 
asked me to call at his office at one o'clock on the same day. He 
was brief and to the point in speech. He said, " Two hundred 
lines at five dollars a line is a thousand dollars," — and drew his 
check for that amount, which I mailed to the poet that evening, 
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and the next day returned to my post inWashington. My surprise 
and consternation may be imagined when I received, on Monday, 
a telegram from the bard, stating that he had returned Mr. Bon- 
ner his check, having made other arrangements. I wrote to 
Mr. Bonner that my interest in the matter had been to do a serv- 
ice to both parties concerned, and that I regretted my efforts 
should have failed. He made no reply, and now for the sequel. It 
was my habit to come from "Washington to New York every Sunday, 
to visit the clients and friends whose interests I was striving to 
protect in that region during the sessions of Congress. About 
two months after the foregoing disappointment, a pleasant-look- 
ing youth called upon me at the Brevoort House, to say that his 
father, Mr. Bartlett, desired an appointment with me on business 
of importance. Although my hands were full, " the more the 
merrier " is the standing motto of a parliamentary agent. I said 
that I should have to be going all day, but if he would tell me 
where his father lived, I would fix an hour, agreeable to his topog- 
raphy, for seeing him. He said his father resided at the Hoff- 
man House. I immediately replied that I had to calculate time 
and distance like a doctor in an epidemic, but would call upon 
his father at one o'clock. Mr. Bartlett was a square-jawed, 
dark-whiskered, determined-looking man, who instantly pro- 
ceeded inmedias res, inquiring the cause of my difficulty in regard 
to Mr. Bonner and Mr. Longfellow. I recounted the circum- 
stances of the case, which he saw for the first time in its true 
light, and he said: " Although I am Mr. Bonner's legal adviser, he 
sometimes goes off at half-cock, without consulting me. Had he 
done so, I should have recommended him to present you with the 
check that he sent to Mr. Longfellow, and to have offered the 
poet three times that amount for the privilege of the publication.'' 
I think I blushed at the idea of a kindly intention thus coming 
back, like bread upon the waters, to replenish my own exchequer; 
and I replied that I had to return to my post that night, but 
would start for Cambridge on the following evening, and I beg- 
ged him to telegraph to the Somerset Club, Boston, whether Mr. 
Bonner meant business on the basis specified. I reached Boston 
on Wednesday morning, drove to Cambridge, and brought the 
poet into town with me, to consult with his publisher, Mr. Osgood. 
The result was a bargain. Some little hitch arose about the 
question of a month or two in the resumption by Mr. Longfellow 
of his copyright, which Mr. Bonner desired should be fixed for 
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the first of November, but finally consented should relapse on the 
first of October, when the book appeared in its illustrated form. 
It will be confessed that, when Mr. Bonner paid four thousand 
dollars for the "Hanging of the Crane," the price of literary work 
had risen very considerably from Mr. Clarke's day, and to no one 
is this advance in the guerdon of genius due so much as to the 
poet who filled every heart and mind with a longing for his 
melodious verse. I have used the word melodious as character- 
istic in the highest degree of his measures; and I remember 
when, during the visit of Messrs. Sullivan and Gilbert, — I met 
them at dinner, — I asked the former why his " Songs of the 
"Wrens" were a musical failure, he replied: "Because the 
laureate has no ear for music, and never bends himself to the 
exigencies of a composer — so great in dealing with ' our harsh 
northern, whistling, grunting guttural'; whereas Longfellow's 
rhymes are all equipped for the dance." 

Washington Irving once told me that while Tom Moore was 
keeping away in Paris from his creditors in Bermuda, they 
resided together, in a sort of French cottage, in the Champs Ely- 
sees, where Moore used to pace up and down the garden walks 
every morning, pulling out the fingers of an old glove, while he 
composed the ten lines of his daily task, for which he got ten 
guineas. This sometimes took him a couple of hours, during 
which Geoffrey Crayon watched him, with a humorous twinkle in 
his eye, from an arbor, in which he was devouring the manuscript 
autobiography of Lord Byron, who had presented it as a dower 
for Moore's daughter, but which was subsequently destroyed in 
the flames of Mr. John Murray's library grate. Mr. Tennyson 
received, I am told, three guineas a line from the " Cornhill 
Magazine " for his " Tithonus." Mr. Bonner went a guinea above 
the laureate's price in his bid for the " Hanging of the Crane," 
which cost him four guineas a line. What a contrast in favor of 
American culture is that remuneration, when compared with the 
fifty dollars received for the " Skeleton in Armor," which was 
about thirty cents a line for the hundred and sixty which com- 
posed it! 

But time and space alike forbid me to prolong this hasty trib- 
ute to the memory of one, the glory of whose life will be illus- 
trated by a thousand pens more powerful than the thousand 
swords which Burke said would have once left their scabbards 
to defend the honor of the Dauphiness of France. And yet, save 
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for the uses of posterity, no tribute is needed to extol the serene 
virtues of one whose death has put in crape a nation whom 
his works have never ceased to rejoice. I remember Ms passing 
a month with me at my residence in this city, in the month of 
July, 1839, when his " Hyperion " was going through the press, 
and my marveling daily at the soft serenity of his temper, blended 
with symmetry, noble manliness, and dignity, in perfect har- 
mony. Who that has read the description of a Swedish wedding, 
with which he prefaced " The Children of the Lord's Supper," can 
have failed to be thrilled by the exquisite grace and finish of his 
prose, which inspires a feeling of regret that he should have left 
so little of it? Verily, in him The Nobth American Bevtew 
mourns its greatest and best contributor. 

It will be readily believed that forty-six years of uninterrupted 
friendship and brotherly intercourse with Longfellow, broken 
only by my own peregrinations, bring crowding to my mind 
countless memories of the man I loved. It would be easy for 
me to fill a volume with reminiscences of him, not one of them 
darkened by any shade. I will pass, however, to the last time 
when I saw him. On Thanksgiving Day, last year, I went for 
the last time to Craigie House. He had been suffering from an 
attack of vertigo, which had left him weak, but he laughed as he 
spoke of his having constituted himself an invalid. He was in 
his bedroom when I found him, though he was able to walk and 
even to go out. I only staid a short time, about half an hour, 
but that brief interview will never be forgotten. He read me his 
last poem, the "Hermes Trismegistus." I was greatly struck 
with the beauty of this, his latest work, and begged him to pub- 
lish it immediately. On my return to New York I wrote to him 
on the subject, and I here give his reply, the last letter he ever 
wrote me. It is as follows: 

"Cambridge, Jan. 23, 1882. 
"My Dear Uncle Sam: 

" ' Whom the gods love die young,' because they never grow old, though 
they may live to four score years and upward. 

"So say I, whenever I read your graceful and sportive fancies in the 
papers you send me, or in those I send you. 

" I am now waiting for the last, announced in your letter of yesterday, 
not yet arrived. 

"Pardon my not writing sooner and oftener. My day is very short, as 
I get up late and go to bed early — a kind of Arctic winter's day, when the 
sun is above the horizon for a few hours only. 

"Yes, the 'Hermes' went into the 'Century.' 
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" I come back to where I began — the perpetual youth of some people. Tou 
remember the anecdote of Ducis. "When somebody said of him, 'II est 
tombe en enfance,' a friend replied: ' If on — il est rentre' enjeunesse.' 

" That is the polite way of putting things. But, old or young, 

"Always yours, H. W. L." 

And now, although nothing can be more antipodal than the 
characters of the two men, it must be confessed that there is a 
similarity between Longfellow and Disraeli in the perfect fulfill- 
ment of their respective purposes, from the day of their entrance 
into manhood to that of the close of their lives. The one made 
literature a stepping-stone to the leadership of his country's 
political destinies, and the other was content with a life of the 
purest song, soothing many an anguish and drying myriads of 
tears. But the only really parallel life in this century to that 
of our poet was the Jovian existence of Goethe, at "Weimar, whom 
we are inclined to think Longfellow took for his model, though 
he far surpassed him in efficient usefulness to his own country, 
where his songs, stealing into the hearts of men, women, and 
children, awakened a latent lyric feeling and a love of culture, 
the extent of which can hardly be estimated. The verses of 
Bryant and Halleck had found many admirers on their first 
appearance, and some of the hitter's lyrics, such as "Marco Boz- 
zaris," passed into the elocution of our schools; but the scope and 
variety of Longfellow's work, always up to the highest standard, 
found a far wider range of readers, and the lyrics of Holmes and 
of Whittier, whose strains he always admired, continued the 
grand bardic Eisteddfod. 

The passing bells of Cambridge tolled on the memorable 
afternoon of the 24th of March, for the departure of their high- 
est and most faithful fellow-citizen. He who had followed, in 
turn, "Washington AHston's body, by torchlight, to Mount 
Auburn, and Hawthorne's to his grave at Concord; who had 
mourned over his beloved Agassiz, and Felton, and the long 
array of his predecessors to that bourne, has left behind him the 
record of the most perfect life in the age and century with 
which he is identified. He left no unfinished work behind. Of 
him cannot be said those noble words he wrote on the burial of 
Hawthorne : 

"Ah! who shall lift the wand of magic power, 
And the lost clew regain? 
The unfinished window in Aladdin's tower 
Unfinished must remain." 
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The "Ultima Thule," his last published volume, ranks higher, 
in our view, than the similar booklet issued about the same time 
in England by the laureate. In it will be found those touching 
strains on the death of Bayard Taylor, which we shall feel on 
Sunday, when the last rites are performed in his library : 

"Dead he lay among Ms books; 
The peace of God was in his looks." 

And his swan song, " Hermes Trismegistus," shows that, how- 
ever saddened by the loss of so many bright spirits, whose love 
and sympathy had cheered him for so many years, and who, by 
their departure, impoverished for him the attractions of life, his 
clear and masterly intellect, his poetic fancy, his startling 
imagery, and his melodious rhythm were all at command to the 
last, as in some old Stradivarius, whose sounds and echoes grow 
mellower with time. 

Samuel Ward. 
New York, March 25, 1882. 



